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petition educates, it may be claimed, intellectual and
moral qualities of industry, thrift, foresight, self-com-
mand, enterprise, and courage, which, even though
devoted primarily to selfish ends, have also social worth,
when circumstances draw them from their narrower
occupations. The struggle for life and livelihood, it is
contended, has never been so narrowly self-seeking as
is sometimes alleged: in some degree it has always been
a struggle for the life of others, directly and consciously,
for the support and welfare of family and dependents,
in some measure, at any rate, for the good of a trade or
a locality: the very Manchesterism, which is sometimes
taken as the type of commercial selfishness, expressed
itself in a policy which evoked a powerful common
interest in a trade, and often a laudable self-sacrifice
for this wider organism.

Ignoring these actualities of modern commerce Mr.
Ruskin painted too dark a picture. The commercial
man, even under the reign of steam-driven machinery,
is not the mere " covetous machine " which the " pure
theory " of the older economic text-books sometimes
assumed him to be. At the same time the wide and
glaring discrepancy between the higher teaching of
ethics and Christianity, on the one hand, and the prac-
tice of industry on the other, is undeniable. The man
who loved his neighbour as himself in business would
quickly find his way into the bankruptcy court. It
can scarcely be denied that the net moral result of
competitive industry is to promote conscious discord
between man and man, to dissociate and not to
unite human interests, to inure men during six days
of the week to an attitude of mind repugnant to that
teaching of the seventh day, which in theory they
